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Memorabilia. 


WE have received from Messrs, Benham, of 

Colchester, a pamphlet (price one shil- 
ling) of thirty-two pages which contains an 
alphabetical list of all the street names of 
Colchester, together with the derivation or 
meaning of each name. This compilation is 
the work of Mr. E. Alec Blaxill, who has been 
since 1911 the Chairman of the Highways 
Committee of the Colchester Town Council. 
In Colchester, as in other places, good old 
street names, redolent of local history, have 
been allowed to disappear, and as long ago as 
1889 Alderman John Bawtree Harvey drew 
up a detailed report on the subject, giving the 
ancient names and, in many cases, recom- 
mending their restoration. An example in 
which he was successful is Port Lane, which 
Mr, Blaxill is able to include thus in his 
list—its meaning being the lane leading to the 
Port. It had been corrupted into ‘‘ Pork 
Lane,” whence, to suit modern ideas of re- 
fnement, it had been turned into ‘ Park 
Lane.’’ Colchester’s fine and varied civic 
history has been drawn upon largely for the 
names of her streets. Family names lurk, 
too, in places where they might not be sus- 
pected, as in “ Battlesbrook Road,’’ which 
is probably derived from the Bataille family 
or Plume Avenue from the name of the family 
which, till the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury owned the farm which occupied the site. 
It was an excellent thought to insert illustra- 
tions—shields of arms, coins, statues and the 
like; to give in facsimile John Wesley’s lists 
of the Colchester streets, and some views of the 
more important places. One suggestion we 
should like to make: the insertion of some 
mark to distinguish the still existing ancient 
streets called by their ancient names, from 
new streets for which the name of some ancient 





the choice being itself matter of some interest. 
Mr. Blaxill reprints Mr. Hervey’s report, and 
comparison betwen the two lists shows increase 
in what we may call historic sense in Colches- 
ter—roused and fostered, it is not difficult to 
see, by our author. It would assuredly he a 
good plan if similar simple lists of all the 
street-names with brief but sufficient account 
of their meaning, were drawn up by some en- 
lightened citizen for all the other old towns 
and cities of England. 


()N Wednesday, April 6, 1580, occurred—over 
the south-east of England, Flanders and 
the north of France—one of the most consider- 
able earthquakes London was ever aware of. 
Paris and Brussels felt it; parts of the 
castles at Dover and Saltwood are said to 
have collapsed ; a stone falling from Christ’s 
Hospital Church in London killed an appren- 
tice, and there was other falling about of 
stones and chimneys, and, in general, so deep 
an impression made on men’s minds that it 
has been supposed that this was.the earth- 
quake ‘‘ now eleven year”’ since from which 
Juliet’s nurse was dating. There was a good 
deal of contemporary writing about it, both in 
letters and in pamphlets and one of the pam- 
phlets was Thomas Twyne’s ‘ Short and pithie 
Discourse,’ concerned with ‘‘ the engendering, 
tokens and effects of all Earthquakes in 
Generall’’ and this Easter week earthquake 
of 1580 in particular. The pamphlet, edited 
with an introduction and a Bibliography by 
Mr. R. E. Ockenden has recently been brought 
out in a pleasantly-printed volume reproduc- 
ing pathol Twyne’s text and marginal notes 
by the Oxford Pen-in-Hand Publishing Co. 
in St. Michael’s Street in that city. Twyne, as 
M.D. both of Cambridge and of Oxford, prac- 
tised at Lewes with great success, but found 
time also to continue Phaer’s translation of 
the ‘ Aeneid’ and to translate a number of 
other literary works ; to translate sundry books 
on science and to occupy himself with 
astrology. His account of the earthquake is 
the most important of the pamphlets about it. 
One remarkable thing he has to tell is that. 
being not much past a payre of Butte lengthes 
without the libertie barres of the Citie of 
London, walking with honest godlye companye 
and to my lykng, even at the instant of the 
quaking, as it should seeme, neyther they, nor 
I perceyued any such thing at all. 
()8 Oct. 15 Messrs. Methuen are publishing 
‘The Spanish Tragedy, 1930-36,’ by 
Professor E. Allison Peers, of Liverpool Uni- 
versity. It traces the present disaster back 
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to developments of the last six years. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE WORD ‘‘ BUTTERCUP ”’: 
RESEARCH. 


EW people probably are aware that the 
word ‘‘ buttercup,”’ 
genus of the Ranunculi, does not go far back 
in English, being preceded by the word 
“* butterflower ’’ in the same sense.. It does 
not occur in Shakespeare and the now 
familiar combination of ‘ buttercups and 
daisies ’’ is, so far as I am aware, not earlier 
than the nineteenth century. I have dealt 
with the word in my ‘ Wild Flowers in Litera- 
ture,’ 1934, and now put on record evidence 
obtained by me since, or omitted from that 
book to save space. I start with two quota- 
tions from Gray’s Letters which have not 
found a place in the ‘ Oxford Dictionary,’ as 
the annotation of these led me to resume my 
inquiry. 

Gray, in a letter of January, 1758, writes 
of ‘‘ the yellow gleam of a meadow covered 
with marsh-marigolds and _ tutterflowers.”’ 
The last word probably indicates the earlier 
buttercup of the meadows, Ranunculus bul- 
bosus, as the marsh-marigold is in bloom by 
April and not likely to make a big show in 
June, when the later meadow buttercup, 
R, acris, flowers in profusion. This is the 
buttercup which makes the familiar blaze of 
yellow, strangely neglected by our earlier 
poets. Gray, who was a careful observer of 
nature, is more likely to be accurate than his 
friend Mason, who was not apparently inter- 
ested in flowers in detail. It was a line of 
Mason’s that he was explaining and improv- 
ing in this first passage. Gray’s second quo- 
tation, of June, 1760, in a letter to Wharton, 
includes in a list of flowers of April 20, ‘‘ In 
the fields . . . Daisies, Dickie. Butter- 
cups.” The word means again the earlier 
buttercup, R. bulbosus, mentioned with two 
early-flowering plants, or the creeping 
buttercup, chiefly known as a weed of the 
garden and waste places, R. repens. It is a 
pest with its runners shooting from the radi- 
cal leaves and rapidly forming new plants. 
The latter identification is more likely, as (1) 
Gray is known to have been interested in the 
botanical works of John Ray, a Cambridge 
man like himself, and Ray was a leading 
authority ; (2) Gray wrote as a keen observer 
of plants, not as a man of letters casual about 
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nomenclature, habitat, and season. It will 
be observed that Gray uses both “ butter. 
flower’ and “ butter-cup.’’ The first eyi- 
dence I have found for ‘‘ buttercup ’’ used of 
any other plant than the creeping Ranunculus 
belongs to the year 1777. But ‘“‘ butter-cup ” 
gradually advanced in the eighteenth century 
towards the general sense given by the other 
word, ‘‘ butterflower.’’ This earlier word 
only is included in Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
6th edition, 1785, his definition being “A 
yellow flower with which the fields abound in 
the month of May [June?].’’ Johnson, indif- 
ferent about flowers, although he possessed a 
copy of Gerard’s ‘ Herbal,’ eben @ did no 
more than follow the quotation he makes from 
the first of Gay’s mock pastorals in ‘ The 
Shepherd’s Week.’ 


Let weeds instead of butterflow’rs, appear, 


Both ‘‘ butterflower’’ and ‘‘ buttercup” 
are due to the mistaken impression that cows 
eat the acrid Ranunculi which, with their 
yellow colour, affect the butter. This mis- 
realised in the sixteenth century by 
specialists, has been repeated for years by 
the general public and by men of letters, even 
when, like Ruskin and Wordsworth, they had 
some pretensions to natural history. 

The Oxford Dictionary says of “‘ butter- 
cup ’’: 

The name, which seems to be first recorded 
in the course of 18 c., may be regarded as a 
mixture of the older names of these plants 
[yellow Ranunculi], viz., BuTrERFLOWER, and 
gold-cups or king-cups. In the earlier instances 
it is always buttercups. 

The last word is presumably a slip for 
‘* butter-cups ’’ with a hyphen, the invariable 
spelling for most of the early instances, 
except in one quotation (given below) where 
the two parts of the word are clearly divided. 
The ‘ O.E.D.,’ which begins its quotations 
for ‘‘ buttercup ’’ with 1777, requires supple- 
menting to justify the conclusions reached 
above. Here is the evidence, hitherto 
unrecognised, as the chief authority writes in 
Latin and inserts only a few English words 
for the plants. 

John Ray. 1660: ‘ Catalogus Plantarum 
circa Cantabrigiam Nascentium.’ Ranunculus 
pratensis repens. Common Crowfoot or 
Butter-cups.—1670: ‘ Catalogus Plantarum 
Anglie.’ Same note and second edition of the 
same, 1677, same note. 

C. Deering. 1738: ‘ Catalogus Stirpium’ 
(especially about Nottingham) R. pratensis 
repens. Common creeping Crowfoot oF 
Butter-cups. Ten other Ranunculi are 
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described as Crowfoot only, with various 
additions such as ‘‘ Water-Crowfoot.”’ 

B. Stillingfleet. 1761. ‘ The Calendar of 
Flora’ (flowers month by month of Stratton, | 
Norfolk, and the year 1755). May 14. Crow- | 
foot bulbous. Rannculus bulbos. Butter cups. | 
Ranunculus repens. Here with two buttercups | 
noted on one day, the familiar word is| 
markedly confined to R. repens. 

W. Curtis. 1777: ‘ Flora Londinensis,’ | 
vol. i. (Writing of R. acris): ‘‘ The common | 
people about Town and in many parts of the | 
country call this and the other yellow Crow- | 
foots by the names of Butter-cups and | 
Butter-flowers, and the name seems to have | 
originated from a supposition that the yellow | 
colour of butter was owing to these plants ”’ 
(an idea he has dismissed earlier in this | 
note). 

G. White. ‘ Naturalist’s Journal ’ (modern | 
reprint), May 18, 1786: Dandelions are going | 
out of bloom; and now the pastures look yel- 


| 


low with the Ranunculus’ Bulbosus, 
Butter-cups. | 
John Hull. 1799: ‘The British Flora.’ | 


R. acris called Buttercups. 

The ‘0.E.D.’ quotes Miller’s ‘ Gardener’s 
Dictionary ’ in 1797 to the same effect as 
Curtis. This is a very late edition of the 
book. The first edition, 1724, the third, 1737, | 
and the eighth, 1768, do not include the word 
“buttercup.’’ The first speaks of ‘‘ the 
great yellow Ranunculus’s of the meadows.”’ 

Ray has long been recognised as a careful 
and accurate writer. 
word “‘ buttercu 
ally Cambridgeshire dialect. In 1660 he had 
made only one of his botanical tours about 
the country. His Cambridgeshire Flora is the 
earliest of his books. I have little doubt that 
later botanists and observers of flowers fol- 
lowed his lead. 

“Buttercups and daisies’? is now a 
familiar combination. The ‘ O.E.D.’ gives 
no instance of it. I have quoted in ‘ Wild 
Flowers in Literature’ Campbell’s ‘ Field 
Flowers,’ 1826 :— 


When daisies and buttercups gladdened my 


sight, 
Like treasures of silver and gold, 


and referred to Mary Lamb’s mention in 
‘Mrs. Leicester’s School,’ 1808, in the chapter 
called ‘ The Farm-House ’ :— 

Ladies, would you believe it, every flower, 
blue-bells, daffodils, butter-cups, daisies, all 
were cut off by the cruel scythe of the mower. 


In ‘ Poetry for Children,’ by Lamb and his 
sister, 1809, the third piece, ‘The Ride,’ 








So it looks as if the | 
”? might have been origin- | 








presents a boy introducing his town-bred sister 
to the country with its open fields, till 

- with rapt’rous wonder round she gazes 

On the green grass, the butter-cups and 


daisies. 
I shall be glad to hear of any earlier in- 
stances. Smollett in Chap. iii of ‘ The Ad- 


ventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves,’ 1762, 
omits the buttercup, when he is writing of 
poetical commonplaces : — 

As for complexion, poets will talk of blendin 
the lily with the rose, and and bring in a parce 
of similes of cowslips, carnations, pinks and 
daisies. 

Wordsworth, too, in the first of his two 
poems ‘‘ To the Small Celandine,’ 1802, 
writes :— 

Pansies, lilies, kingcups, daisies, 

Let them live upon their praises. : 

Tovey notes in his edition of Gray’s Letters 
that the line by Mason which produced the 
first quotation I have given from Gray was 

And fair unfold the wide-spread amber mead 
and was altered to 

Nor veil the glories of the golden mead. 

Why did other poets fail to mention these 
glories? I have searched in vain for such 
references both in prose and poetry and shall 
be glad to have any additions to my 
eighteenth-century list. 

V. R. 





FYNES MORYSON, GIORDANO BRUNO 
AND WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


EW Elizabethans have furnished account 
of themselves so self-revealing, so pre- 
cise in dates and facts as has Fynes Moryson, 
the writer of ‘The Itinerary’ of his 
numerous journeyings in Europe and Asia. 
The summary of his life in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National ‘Biography’ is excellent; the 
material has been amplified from the records 
of Peterhouse and those of his Universities, 
and the position that he occupied among 
English gentlemen has been defined by the 
printed, but somewhat inaccurate, Lincoln- 
shire pedigrees supplied in the Harleian 
Society’s series. It would appear almost im- 
possible that any great event of a life, so well 
documented during a long period, should have 
then occurred, and yet have passed without 
note, allusion or suggestion. To have been a 
friend, or close acquaintance of Bruno, Bacon 
or Shakespeare, to have been the character 
upon which the dramatist founded his study 
of Hamlet, would surely be circumstance suffi- 
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ciently striking to have been the matter of 
note, by a discerning writer and indefatigable 
collector of interesting fact. Had such chance, 
indeed, occurred to Moryson, he would have 
added to the remote aloofness of Hamlet the 
intimate personal touches that render ‘ The 
Itinerary ’ such charming reading. 

Before the first few paragraphs have been 
perused, the reader has found a fresh and 
enduring friend, who has laid bare the fact 
that he is out for the spree and adventure of 
his life, whilst he still maintains the delusion 
that he is engaged in the study of Civil Law. 
Moryson does not trouble to explain at what 
time he dropped the effort to impose upon 
himself, but the reader will find the instinct 
of the record-breaker growing, and the travel- 
ler’s activities divorcing themselves from 
studies of men, as the narrative proceeds, 

Fynes Moryson had entered Peterhouse 
shortly before the arrival of Penry there. 
With this early Congregationalist, he must 
have been acquainted. A second contemp- 
orary was Simeon Vautrollier, son of the 
famous Huguenot printer of Blackfriars, who, 
in 1581, published for Charles Marbury, a 
relative of Moryson, ‘ A Brief Discourse of 
Royall Monarchie, as of the Best Common- 
wealth ’ (which is all that could be expected 
of a treatise written by a professional courtier 


of Queen Elizabeth) and a collection of | 


Italian proverbs, ‘ Proverbi vulgari racolti in 
diversi luoghi d'Italia,’ an appendix rather 
more remarkable, and of interest to searchers 
who may desire to find the source of Italian 
erudition in the works of Elizabethans. 
Richard Field, the printer of Shakespeare’s 
‘Venus and Adonis,’ and an inhabitant of 
Stratford-upon-Avon in Shakespeare’s youth, 
married Simeon Vautrollier’s mother, Jac- 
queline, in 1588. She knew Gabriel Harvey, 
and printed England’s first Greek Testament. 
It is possible that an acquaintance between 
Moryson and the actor, Shakespeare, was 
mediated by the presence of Vautrollier at 
Peterhouse, but of such acquaintance at this 
period, there is no evidence of any sort. 
Indeed, as late as 1580, a party of actors, 
wearing the badge of Lord Oxford, and bear- 
ing letters of commendation from Burleigh, 
were paid twenty shillings each to go away 
from Cambridge, rather than that they should 
perform several plays already ‘‘ practised 
before the Queen.’’ If Moryson was present 
at any dramatic performance, it was in Lon- 
don, to which he had, as he records, consider- 
able freedom of access. 

Tn 1586, Moryson became a Fellow, by 









Royal Mandate, and five months before he be- 
came M.A., in 1587, was asleep one night with 
his brother Henry. The beds were at that time 
arranged as are bunks at sea, one above the 
other. Fynes dreamt that he saw his mother 
and that she told him that she could not come 
to his commencement, as she had promised, 
Henry had the like dream. The next carrier 
brought the news of their mother’s death. In 
1589, Moryson was licensed to travel, whilst 
still in enjoyment of the income of his Fellow- 
ship, which he retained until 1600. For 
two years, he used this privilege to visit Lon- 
don and Oxford, and to cultivate friendships, 
and on May 1, 1591, sailed from Leigh-on- 
Sea. On the eighth day of the voyage towards 
the Netherlands, he was chased by pirates 
from Dunkirk. The little ship that bore him 
perceived its peril, and fired a great gun, 
whereon the consorts that had put out from 
the Thames Estuary joined the boat in peril, 
and the pirates sheered off. The ninth day 
they made Heligoland, and, thereafter, their 
perils of the sea were over. 

He had not studied much German prior to 
his travels, for he utilised Latin, speaking it 
so well that he was taken, to his slight dis- 
eredit, for a schoolmaster. At Prague, he 
experienced a second apparition, that of his 
father, and using a method of verifying the 
fact of the supernatural incident, he enclosed 
an account of the communication, and of 
many other matters in a barrel, that he sent 
to England, to be opened upon his return. 
From his father he inherited three hundred 
pounds, and the advowson of the prebend of 
Louth. Once or twice, Moryson regrets the 
English custom, which so amply endowed the 
eldest son, and left the younger to their own 
exertions. , 

If in any period of his life, then, in these 
early years of wandering, must have occurred 
the days in which Moryson could have fur- 
nished the lay figure upon which Shakespeare 
could have draped the hesitations, appari- 
tions and doubts of Hamlet. 

The theory that has been advanced is briefly 
touched in Firth’s ‘ Life of Giordano Bruno,’ 
at p. 106. The indebtedness of Shakespeare's 
‘Hamlet’ to the works of Bruno has fre- 
quently been suggested. Furness in the New 
Variorum Shakespeare honours the theory 
with brief notice. The Baconian suggestion, 
which is not too clearly stated anywhere, 18 
of the form of an enthymeme of a Futurist 
Fourth Mode, that would stand thus: “ Let 
it be supposed that the writer of Hamlet, 
according to his custom, founded his sketch 
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of Hamlet himself upon a real person, his 
contemporary . . . Hamlet, in the play, states 
that he desired to go to Wittenberg to study. 
Passages in ‘ Hamlet’ bear some faint re- 
semblances to passages in Bruno’s works. 
Bruno lectured at Wittenberg. Fynes Mory- 
son studied there. Moryson’s _ brother, 
Henry, had a lease of chambers in Gray’s 
Inn, near Bacon. Fynes wrote to Henry. 
Therefore, Bacon wrote ‘ Hamlet.’ ”’ 

Sequences of premises of less apparent 
rational connection may be simultaneously 
true, but those that form the basis of the 
Baconian reasoning have the disadvantage of 
boing false when they are relevant. 

There is every evidence that Moryson was 
not merely not the pupil of Bruno, but that 
he did not know him, and would have refused 
to know him, if chance had brought the two 
into contact. Strange coincidence led the two 
to the same cities, at different times, but 
their mode of life was also entirely different. 
Moryson was a simple-minded gentleman, 
who could find something horrible and dis- 
gusting in the foulness and atheism of 
Aretino. He scrupled to gamble upon the 
chances of returning alive from his journeys, 
not from any belief that it would be immoral | 
in others, but from the feeling that it did 
not befit himself. He was an exact pay- 
master of trifling sums, incurred in a life of | 
great frugality that befitted his means as a/| 
— gentleman. Bruno he would probably | 

ave regarded as a foul mountebank. | 

Moryson certainly studied at Wittenberg. | 
Bruno had been there from 1586 to 1588. | 
Moryson was there from 1590 to 1592. With 
him were two other Englishmen, Anthony | 
Everstild of Sussex, and Martin Turner of | 
York. ‘‘ It is more than probable,’’ we are | 
told, “‘ that Moryson was known to Bacon.”’ | 
“One or other of these must have been the | 
friend of the writer of ‘ Hamlet.’ ”’ With- | 
out disputing this fresh and convincing syl- | 
logism, it is well to explore the knowledge | 
of Bruno’s career at Wittenberg, possessed by 
Moryson. He fails to mention his name. | 
But, he visited the dwelling of Dr. Faust, and | 
made enquiries concerning any local legend 
relative to the fate of the practitioner of 
magic. Interest had been aroused in Faust 
by Marlowe’s extraordinary treatment of the | 
legend. Marlowe had introduced Bruno, as | 
a“ Lollard and schismatic ’’ into his tragedy, | 
and had added the appropriate punishment 
by sending him to Rome, there to be con- 
demned and burnt. Lest any should argue 
that the Bruno of the drama is not the Nolan, 








Marlowe proceeds to make his identity per- 
fectly clear. Merely to have named him 
would have been sufficient. In the ‘ Epi- 
grammes,’ produced in a little 32mo., at 
Middleborough, in 1590, the authors, Chris- 
topher Marlowe and Sir John Davies, add 
detail sufficient for a passport. They refer 
to the physique, which elsewhere is noted by 
friend and foe alike, to the age of the victim 
of their verse, and to his personal habits, of 
which there is confirmatory record. He is, 
** Brunnus .. . Brunnus, which thinkes him- 
selfe a faire sweet youth is Thirty-nine yeeres 
of age at least, Yet was he never to confess 
the Truth, but a dry starueling when he was 
at best. This gull was sicke to show his 
nightcap fine and his wrought Pillow ouer- 
spred with Lawne, but hath bene well since 
his griefe cause hath line at Trollups by St. 
Clement’s Church in pawne.’’ The meaning 
of this is far from clear, but it is, appar- 
ently, not complimentary. The succeeding 
verses to “ Gallus ’”’ are relevant. 

Bruno had lived in London with the 
French Ambassador, Castelnau, at Beau- 
mont House. This Beaumont House was near 
to St. Clement’s Danes, and is stated to have 
been in Butchers’ Row. The Fleurs de Lys 
remained upon some of the houses close by 
until their destruction in 1903, and were 
locally believed to have been put on hatch- 
ments to celebrate the victory of Agincourt. 
Butchers’ Row was, even in Elizabethan 
days, a vile collection of houses built against 
the Church, wherein dwelt precisely the same 
class as inhabited the stews on the other side 
of the river. Bruno, during the earlier 
period of his residence in Butchers’ Row, 
complained bitterly to Castelnau of the active 
ill-will of a woman, mad and malicious, with 
an evil tongue. He heaps thirty-nine conse- 
cutive epithets, all equally abusive, upon the 
sex. Castelnau defended him, ‘‘ set him 
free,’ and held him safe thereafter. 

These are the facts by which Marlowe 
leaves no doubt as to the identity of the man 
he loathed: The age corresponds, the per- 
sonal features, the incidents of disgrace. 

Had Bruno had the slightest interest for 
Moryson, he could not have failed to have 
mentioned Bruno’s long stay at Wittenberg; 
he could not have omitted any mention of 
Nola, Bruno’s birthplace, in his detailed des- 
cription of Naples; could not have ignored 
Bruno, his predecessor at Padua. 

There is even stronger evidence that Mory- 
son was ignorant of the whereabouts of 
Bruno. Long after Bruno’s arrest at Naples, 
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and after his Venetian trial, at which Tom- 
maso Morosini was the State Assessor, Mory- 
son casually discusses the resemblance of the 
names Morosini and Moryson, mentions his 
acquaintance with the Venetian family, and 
draws attention to the inability of the Inqui- 
sition to pursue its victims in Venice. He 
was totally ignorant of the fact that Bruno 
had been arrested in Venice, and tried there 
by the Inquisition, a fact which Bruno had 
certainly, himself, regarded as of very remote 
likelihood, He would, had he been gifted 
with prophetic instinct, have avoided the 
advocacy of death as the punishment of 
Calvinism. 


Whilst Shakespeare may, therefore, have 
heard of Bruno from the Vautrolliers, or from 
Field, or from Marlowe, he certainly derived 
no record of him from Moryson. If he could 
understand Bruno’s works in the languages in 
which they were written, he certainly suc- 
ceeded better than the majority of Bruno’s 
biographers. 


_ Moryson’s journeys of 1593 took him to 
Copenhagen and Elsinore, and he concluded 
the year by his first visit to Padua. In 
March, 1594, he left Rome for Naples, of 
which he furnished a pictorial sketch in his 
later publication. Upon his return to Rome, 


he visited Cardinal Allen, whose protection | 
persecution he | 


against any emergency of 


sought. Cardinal Bellarmine, who was then 





considering the case of Bruno, a prisoner at | 


Rome, was the subject of a favourable report 
from Moryson, who received an audience and 
permission to repeat the occasion at his 
desire, a concession which prudence and, per- 
haps, Protestantism forbade. A curious tale 
is contained in the life of Whitaker, the 
Puritan, furnished in the Parker Society 
Series. 


controversy against himself, that he kept the 


portrait of the heretic in his study, to the | 


This recounts that Bellarmine was | 
so impressed by Whitaker’s learning, used in| the reference to ‘‘ Orlando.”’ 


| 


dismay of Catholics, and that it was there | 


seen by English visitors. Gatacre was pro- 
bably one of the English visitors, for he was 
in Italy at the same time as Moryson, and 
wrote biographical particulars concerning 
Whitaker. 

Moryson entered his name at the Univer- 
sity of Padua on Oct, 21, 1594. The list of 
English and Scottish students, Catholic and 
Protestant, printed industriously by Mr. 
John Aloysius Andrich, records the matricu- 
lation, and adds the identifying mark that 
he had a scar under the right eye; “‘ Ignes 





——__.. 


Morison, anglus, cum cicatrice sub oculo 
dextero.”’ 

Before the summer of 1595, Moryson had 
visited all the principal cities of Italy, 
Sometimes he passed as.a German, sometimes 
as a Frenchman, a precaution necessary in 
travelling through territories under Spanish 
domination. His description of Venice is not 
only replete with local knowledge, but is 
accompanied by a useful map. He draws 
attention to the thirteen places called 
Traghetti. The apt use of the word in ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice’ has puzzled Shakes. 
pearian commentators, who are at a loss to 
guess how the poet acquired the local term. 
There are many possible sources. If, as is 
very possible, he knew Ascanius de Renaulme, 
the Venetian bookseller, resident in Black- 
friars, the term could have been heard, and 
the spelling of the First Folio would follow 
the pronunciation noted by an Englishman. 
Moryson is only a possible source, It is in the 
multiplication of coincidences that a theory 
of the acquaintance of the poet and the 
traveller must find its strength. Such coin- 
cidences are, indeed, many. Shakespeare 
rightly states that the Prince had forbidden 
the use of swords in the streets of Verona. 
Moryson notes the inhibition of the carriage 
of swords in the majority of Italian cities, 
and names the exceptions. Shakespeare 
shows himself well acquainted with the 
extent of the inhibition. 

The journeys of Moryson furnish a con- 
cordance to the topographical allusions of 
Shakespeare, so complete that Mr. Charles 
Hughes, the editor of the previously unpub- 
lished portion of the record of the voyages, 
entitled his book, ‘ Shakespeare’s Europe.’ 

The allusions, save in one case to be men- 
tioned presently, would make the poet 
indebted to the traveller. The exception is 
This regularity 
of practice, the constant acquisition of 
Moryson’s knowledge, assumes first that Mory- 
son wrote home, and to his friends, which is 
not difficult to believe, and that, secondly, he 
and Shakespeare had acquaintances in com- 
mon. Florio is the only alleged acquain- 
tance of both; Simeon Vautrollier was m 
very great probability, well-known to each 
during the material period ; Alberico Gentilis, 
the Professor of Civil Law at Oxford, was 
encountered in this country and abroad by 
Moryson. : 

Charles Marbury, whose interest in Italian 
studies has been recorded already, maintained 
his acquaintance with his distant relative, 
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and, in his will of July, 1597, constitutes 
Moryson a legatee, but, there is not an atom 
of evidence that Marbury or his collection of 
Italian proverbs was known to the poet. 
However, one printed letter is of immediate 
interest to the Shakespearian student. 

On p. 159 of ‘ The Itinerary ’ is a letter to 
an Englishman, styled in the printed copy, 
“the noble gentleman T.H., residing at Pisa, 
in the house of T.A.,’’ an Italian, who had 
long thought Moryson a ‘‘ Dutchman.”’ The 
letter relates that the Inquisition, moved to 
an unusual activity by some incautious speech 
or conduct of one ‘‘ W.M.,’’ a friend in 
common of writer and recipient, had made 
search, but that ‘‘ W.M.’’ had escaped bein 
placed in the prison at Sienna. He had 
timely warning by the possible collaboration 
of the Duke, and had fled over the Alps. A 
certain ‘‘ W.L.,’’ apparently also an English- 
man, had been mistaken for him, and 
arrested, but, on the facts being known, had 
been released. 

“The Roman Hounds,’’! Moryson com- 
ments, ‘‘ have little skill to hunt beyond the 
Alps, or in the State of Venice.”” ‘‘ Now for 
pastime,’’ he continues ‘‘ let us talk a little 
of Orlando.’”’ By this cognomen, he indi- 
cates the English ‘‘ noble gentleman,’’ who, 
like Moryson, was travelling incognito. Who 
was the Englishman, co i furnished this 
strange parallel to Shakespearian nomen- 
clature? Why should Moryson term him, 
“Orlando?’? Moryson’s favourite theme is 
the very grievance under which the Orlando 
of ‘As You Like It’ suffered. That a 
younger son should be left unprovided, with 
worse fate than his father’s cattle, is depre- 
cated in words parallel with those of the 
dramatist. But, the play is almost certainly 
later than the letter, which is of July, 1594. 
If Shakespeare borrowed the name and the 
grievance from Moryson the parallelisms that 
exist between his knowledge and that dis- 
payed in ‘ The Itinerary ’ would be explic- 
able. 

Moryson returned to England in May, 
1595. His stay in London, upon that occa- 
sion, as later in 1597, upon his return from 
the Holy Land, would be in that parish of 
St. Botolph, Aldersgate, long associated with 
his family. There was the dwelling-house of 
Sir Drew Drury, L.C.J., the supervisor of 
the will of Thomas Morison, Fynes’ father. 
Sir Drew had, prior to 1595, occupied the 


1 An allusion to the famous punning descrip- 
tion of the Dominicans “ Domini canes Evan- 








house in which, long after, Prince Rupert 
dwelt and conducted his scientific experi- 
ments. The house is shown in an illustra- 
tion in ‘ Old and New London.’ 

The tale of mental anguish that was Mory- 
son’s had aged him. His brother, Henry, to 
whom he was devotedly attached, had died, 
outside Antioch, in the agonies of dysentery. 
Whilst he had held the dying youth in his 
arms, a crowd of jeering Turks and Arabs had 
mocked the writhings of the body. For three 
years, until 1600, Moryson appears to have 
led a life of diminished activity. 

The inn at which he had first put up was 
the Cock, which with so many others, monu- 
ments of ancienty, perished in the Great Fire. 
Cock Alley that perpetuated its memory lay 
about seven houses from Newgate Street, dis- 
tant a couple of minutes’ sharp walk from 
the house in Silver Street that Shakespeare 
shared with Bellott, and less from that, 134, 
Aldersgate Street, which unconfirmed allega- 
tion connected with the poet. Quite close 
thereto lived Cordelia Harris, the acquaint- 
ance of Bellott’s friends, and possessor of an 
uncommon Christian name that Shakespeare 
used about this period. 

Moryson’s further adventures led him to 
Ireland. His services there have been fully 
recorded by Mr. Charles Hughes. By the end 
of 1628 most of the near relatives of Fynes 
Moryson were dead. There survived Eliza- 
beth Dynne, his niece, wife of Francis Dynne 
of the Inner Temple, and George Allington, 
his brother-in-law, then verging on eighty 
years of age. Fynes Moryson made his will 
nuncupative upon Sept, 15, 1629. To Mrs. 
Elizabeth Dynne he bequeathed his pictures, 
to Mr. George Allington, his best nightcap 
and handkerchief, to Mr. Francis Dynne his 
books and cabinet. These relics of his modest 
dwelling in St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, have not 
the interest that attaches to the next bequest. 
He leaves, to Mr. William Ireland, his gilded 
halbert, and, to Susan Ireland, the wife of 
William, his linen, the trunk wherein it lieth, 
and two red stools, both of cloth. 

A William Ireland was the tenant of the 
Gate House in Blackfriars, purchased by 
William Shakespeare. His name was given 
to the passage still known as Ireland’s Yard. 
That the name should recur in Moryson’s will 
is one of the series of coincidences that render 
it difficult to believe that the poet and the 
traveller were unacquainted. 

The remaining bequests of the will were to 





gelium latrantes per totum orbem.” 





Edward Waterhouse, twenty shillings, and to 
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Isaac Pywall, the testator’s servant; who re- 
ceived the bulk of the residue of the person- 
alty, wearing apparel, beds and bedding—save 


one best cloke, excluded, suggests Mr. Hughes, | 


that he who had lived poor, upright and 
scrupulous, amidst the ever-present chances 
of riches, should not lack a fittting shroud. 
The will answers the question, ‘‘ Did Mory- 
son have Bacon as his intimate?’’ The pos- 
sibility of the acquaintance with Brunc and 
with Shakespeare has been discussed, suffi- 
ciently, perhaps, to lead scholars better fitted 
for the pursuit to use their knowledge of 
Shakespeare’s local references for the dis- 
covery of sources in Moryson’s ‘ Itinerary.’ 


J. C. WHITEBROOK. 


A PRE-REFORMATION ALMANAC, — 
An Elzevir of mine, 

Bvchanani Scoti, Poemata que extant,’ has 
bound up with it pages of what looks like an 
English pre-Reformation almanac, at the 
beginning the pages for July and August, at 
the end those for February and January (in 
that order), 

The lists of saints’ days, etc., are of no little 
interest. For example: In ‘“ Ianuarie,’’ 
Octa of Step:, of John, and of Innoc.; 
shaving has removed the initial letter of the 


entry for the 7th, ‘“‘. . .ed come in.” In 
**Tuly,” Visita of ma, Tranf of Ber. 
(11th; ? Benedict). In ‘ Auguft,’”’? Inuen 


of Ste.; Tranf. of Chr.; Ciriacke & his. ; 
Affum. of mar. ; Lodowicke (20th). 

The entry ‘“‘ Affum. of mar.’’ (Purification, 
Visitation, etc., are similar) recalls to my 
mind a conversation in which as a youth I 
took a modest part, with the late venerable 
Prior Osbert Palmer, O.S.B., of St. Augus- 
tine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, and the late Dom 
Philibert Feasey, that great lover of the 
Abbey of Westminster, almost under the 
shadow of which he was born. Prior Palmer 
was an Englishman to the core (in appear- 
ance not unlike the great Warham of Can- 
terbury) and he objected firmly to what he 
called the un-English post-Emancipation 
practice of naming 
Lady.’’ ‘‘ Give me,’’ said he, ‘‘ the good old 
English ‘ Saint Mary the Virgin.’ ”’ 

The verses at the head of each page are of 
further interest, and some reader may be able 
to supply the rest. I give them in the order 
for January, February, July, and August: 


of 1628, ‘ Geor: | 


churches after ‘‘ Our | 


| 
| 


\ 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 


| 








Now if your body in health will keepe, 
warm meates for it is [sic] very meete; 
Flie Phificke, floath, and venerie, 
auoid all bathes moft carefully. 
This moneth as yet no Phificke vfe 
for feare that you. your felfe abufe; 
Bleede not nor bath, be ruld by me, 
except vpon neceffitie. 
Now in Iuly dogge dayes begin, 
the rivers are beft to bath in: 
To take hoat drinkes be not to [sic] bolde, 
But vfe hearbs which be moift and colde, 
This moneth of Auguft take good heede, 
for now will many furfets breede: 
Let little fleep thee now content, 
if that difeafes thou wilt prevent. 


The paper on which this rubricated 
almanac is printed shows no watermark, but 
possibly the astronomical references will prove 
the year for which the publication served. So 
I give these data: 7th January, “ aries 
23 17 c.’’; ‘‘ Firft quarter [of the moon] the 
7. day 38 minuts after 8 of the clocke.’’ 8th 
February, ‘‘ Sol in pisces.’’ 

FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 

13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


OHNSON AND HOWARD.—The two first 

‘statues in St. Paul’s were those of John- 
son and the great prison reformer John 
Howard. It is odd that the former does not 
speak of the latter, whose ‘ Historical Re- 
marks on the Bastille,’ 1774, and ‘ State of 
the Prisons,’ 1777, won him a wide reputa- 
tion. I suppose that Johnson felt a tender- 
ness for his ‘‘ esteemed friend Mr. Akerman, 
the keeper of Newgate,’’ whom he praises 
highly, Boswell’s ‘ Life,’ year 1780. Aker- 
man made the usual profits out of his job. 
Birkbeck Hill notes that he left ‘‘ about 
£20,000 accumulated not parsimoniously, but 
during a very long possession of a profitable 
office,’? and that Wesley wrote in 1761:— 

Of all the seats of woe on this side hell, few, 
I suppose, exceed or even equal Newgate. 


T. 6G 


HANGING LONDON. — Public Library, 
38, West Hill, Wandsworth. This 
eighteenth-century house, being found to be 
beyond repair, has now been demolished. It 
had been bought by the Wandsworth Boro 
Council in 1885, its previous owner being Mr. 
S. Rucker, a famous orchid-grower. A public 
reading-room was given by Dr. Longstaff in 
1887 as a Jubilee offering. Louis de Rouge- 
mont wrote his ‘‘ adventures ”’ in the library, 
and Rosa N. Carey also frequented it. 
J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





QUERIES FROM CHAPMAN’S ILIAD. 


pvzzLEs in Chapman so often are due to 
misprints, of which many have escaped 
detection, or may be explained by reference 
to the Latin version which he mainly used, 
that one hesitates to dismiss anything as 
merely a piece of his ‘‘ unconquerable 
quaintness. ’’ 

“This said, the sea-beate shore (Obeying 
his high will) the Priest trod off with haste 
and feare. And walking silent, till he left 
farre off his enemies eare...’’ i. 32.—Why 
“trod off’’? Has “ off’? come from the 
next line, and if so, what has it displaced ? 

“Give you such palme to them. Tis 
better than to wreath your wraths.”’ i. 272. 
—Nestor says, ‘“‘ hear ye also my words, for 
tis better to hear.’’ Read ‘‘ wreak ’’? 

“Aepy full of aire.’”’ ii, 517—for ‘“‘stab- 
lished Aepy.’’ But how? 

“Which seene to Atreus sonne, to him it 
was a sight alone.’’ iv. 269—When he saw 
it, he rejoiced. Meaning? 

“ Downe from the chariot he fell, his gay 
armes shin’d and rung, The swift horse 
trembled, and his soule for ever charm’d his 
tongue.’’ v. 289.—How do the last words 
render “‘ so there his soul and his strength 
were unstrung ’’? 

“As he runs he stoopes To undermine 
Achilles horse.’? x. 293.—This performance 
of Dolon is not in Homor. ‘‘ Stoopes ’’ was 
needed to rhyme with “ troopes.”’ Did this 
suggest ‘‘ undermine ’’ for ‘‘ possess’’ the 
horses, his promised reward ? 

“The lesse they need to care, the more 
they succour dull neglect.” x. 358—Said of 
the Trojan allies, who had no wives or chil- 
dren to protect. Can ‘‘ succour ’’ mean ‘‘ suc- 
cumb to,’’ something like ‘‘ incur’’? Hymn 
to Apollo, 813, has ‘‘O men. . . that needs 
will succour care and curious moan,’’ where 

same sense suits. 

“This doubt downe, that now betwixt us 
stands, Jove will go with us to their wals.” 
tii, 286.—Homer says, ‘‘ having driven back 
the assault (veicos).”? Can ‘‘ doubt” 
mean ‘‘ point at issue ’’? Hooper says it is 
for ‘‘ redoubt,’”” not a happy guess. 

“His palms tore his returning earth.”’ 
mi, 468.—He clutched the earth with his 
palms. Could ‘“‘ returning’? mean “to 

he now returns ”’? 

“This drew all to bring abrode their store 
Before the body: every man had hope it 








would be his.”” xvii. 205.—An odd way of 
saying ‘‘to charge with all their might.”’ 

‘* My cares still must succour the distresse 
Of Troy; though in the mouth of Fate; yet 
vow I not to stirre One step from off this 
top of heaven.’”’ xx. 19.—Jove says, “I 
have a regard for the Trojans, yet I will 
stay here.” What means this interpolation 
about Fate? 

‘‘ His sterne Lasheth his strength up; 
sides and thighes wadl’d with stripes.” 
x. 161.—A lion simile. Rouse’s vocabulary 
presents ‘‘ wuddle: enfold, entwine,”’ a 
word of dubious existence and poor sense. 
Should we not read ‘“ swadled: beaten ’’? 
The Latin version has verberat. 

‘* The gods firme gifts want want to yeeld 
so soone T'o mens poore powres.”’ xx. 239.— 
A comment on Achilles’ fear lest the shield 
of Vulcan’s making might be pierced. 
Hooper suggested ‘‘ want wont.’’ Could the 
text mean “‘ lack the defect of yielding ”’? 

‘““When all in studied fire she [Troy] 
flames The Greeke rage, blowing her last 
coale.’”’? xx. 275.—The comma should come 


| after ‘‘ flames ”’; but why “‘ studied ’’? The 


Latin version has infesto, correctly. 

‘* And looke how Oxen . . . treade sodainly 
the thick sheaves thin of corne, And all the 
corne consum’d with chaffe.’”’ xx. 446.—The 
last seven words are not in Homer. What is 
their sense ? 

‘* Where great fishe may keepe thy funeral 
feast With thy white fat; and on the waves 
dance at thy wedding fate.’’ xxi, 125.—The 
last four words are not in Homer. “‘ Féte ” 
seems to be a much later word. 

‘* Now together draw All griefes for ven- 
geance; both in me and all my friends late 
dead That bled thee; raging with thy lance.”’ 
xxii. 238.—Quos interfecisti is correct. ‘‘ Fled 
would be simpler; has “‘ bled ’’ any sense? 

““ Then take we out our horse; When with 
our friends kinds woe, our hearts have felt 
delight to do A virtuous soule right, and then 
sup.’ xxiii. 7.—Delectatt sumus luctu, we 
have our fill of wailing. ‘‘ Our friend’s 
woe’? might mean ‘‘ mourning for our 
friend,” but what is ‘‘ kinds’’? An obvious 
suggestion is ‘‘ kind friend’s woe.”’ 

“Stand up, trie your eyes; for mine hold 
with the second sight.’’ xxiii. 414. — The 
sense is ‘‘don’t see well.’’ Is there any 
parallel ? 

“* Would to heaven I were so young chined 
now, And strength threw such a many of 
bones, to celebrate this show.’’ xxiii, 546.— 
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Roburque mihi firmum esset. 
nothing of this ‘‘ many of bones.”’ 

“* He begets in this outragious deed, The 
dull earth with his furies hate.” xxiv. 60.— 
Apollo says of Achilles’ treatment of Hector’s 
corpse, ‘‘ in his fury he outrages the senseless 
clay.’’ What does ‘‘ begets’? mean ? 

“* Affect not then too farre Without griefe, 
like a god, being a man; but for a man’s life 
care, And take fit foode.’’ xxiv. 550, — 
Achilles to Priam. Read “‘ to fare’’? This 
would also improve the rhyme. Read ‘‘ being 
man ”’ for the sake of the metre? 

The stops in the folio are often quite mis- 
leading. I have omitted the perpetual 
comma at the diaeresis. o “2: 3s. 


IR DAVID LYNDSAY OF THE MOUNT. 
—In the elaborate edition of Lyndsay, re- 
cently completed for the Scottish Text Society, 
I have not been able to find satisfying infor- 
mation on two points. I hope some of your 
readers can help me. 

1. What proof (apart from a proverb re- 
corded in early eighteenth century) is there | 
that Lyndsay was used in Scottish schools? | 
Precise date and locality should be given. 

2. Besides Wodrow’s quotation of ‘ As for | 
the Cardinal ’’ (also early eighteenth cen- | 
tury), where can this stanza on Beaton be 
found recorded in sixteenth century or seven- | 
teenth? The late Dr. Hay Fleming knew no | 
earlier attribution of the stanza to Lyndsay | 
than Wodrow’s. 


I can make 





INDAGATOR. | 


OHN BROMLEY.—I have a copy of Guic- | 
ciardini’s ‘ Storia d’Italia’ (Venice, by | 
Giorgio Angelieri, 1574) on the title-page of 
which is written: ‘‘ Libro di Giov. Bromley | 
comprato in Venezia Ann. Dom. 1696”? | 
(John Bromley’s book bought at Venice a.p. 
1696). I presume this is the John Bromley | 
who, according to the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ was a Shropshire man who took 
his degree from Christ Church in 1685, was | 
curate of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, became a | 
Roman Catholic, and afterwards kept a boys’ 
school and also acted as tutor to pupils travel- | 
ling abroad. He died at Madeley (Salop) in 
1717. I should be glad to hear if any of your 
readers can supply any further information 
about him, particularly as to his travels on | 


the Continent. G. McN. Rusurorra. | 
ITHES AND CULTIVATED LAND. 


Tithes have now been abolished, and so | 
have become little more than of _historial 
interest ; 


yet there still exists, apparently, | 





| Sundays it always plays an Easter hymn. 


| e.g., in nailed boxes or sewn up in canvas? 


| school at Stratford, Essex; Brighouse Gram- 


————_——. 


considerable obscurity in regard to their 
origin and meaning. 

It may, however, perhaps be safely 
assumed that any land which has at any time 
been subject to tithe has at some time or other 
been under the plough, and it is the fact of 
it having been cultivated that has made it 
subject to tithe. 

It may be difficult to prove that this is s, 
but can anyone give an instance which js 
reasonably capable of proof, of a piece of land 
which is known to have been subject to tithe 
at some time but which has never been culti- 
vated, that is, has never been tilled, has never 
been arable. 

H. W. U. 


ONISTHORPE, BIRMINGHAM CLOCK. 
MAKER.—I have an old grandfather 
clock made by this man. It plays ‘‘ music” 
every three hours, and has seven different 
tunes, one for each day of the week. On 


Can any reader tell me anything about this 
clockmaker? At what period did he flourish! 
His years of birth and death would be helpful, 


C. PARTRIDGE, F.S.A. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


IVINITY SCHOOL, OXFORD.—Where 

can I find information as to the complete 

history of this building, and of the uses to 
which it has been put? 


Rospert COoLvitte. 


PACKING AND BINDING OF ELZE 

VIRS. — At ante p. 260, I refer to an 
Elzevir which seems to afford proof of having 
been bound finally in England. In this con- 
nection I may mention that I have handled 
a rough-edged virgin Elzevir which was in its 
original boards. May it be assumed that the 
Elzevirs sent out their books in this crude 
state to at any rate all foreign customers, 
thus minimising freightage charges? And 
does anyone know how they packed the books, 


FREDERICK CONNETT WHITE. 


CHOOLS.—Can any reader tell me where 
I can find information about the follow- 

ing schools: Aylesham in Norfolk; Dr. Ben- 
son’s school at Hounslow; Dr. Burford’s 


mar School, Yorks; Dr. Crombie’s school, 
Greenwich; and Long Marston Grammat 
School, Warwick. 

E. M. o. 
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a IN WESTMORLAND, XVIII- 
CENT.—Is there a record of a Quaker 
community in Appleby, Westmorland, in the 
early eighteenth century? If so, would a 
return of births (? baptisms) exist? Would 
their religious beliefs preclude a member join- 
ing the Royal Navy at that period ? 


P. Dy &. 


p>MUND BELLINGER, SURVEYOR- 
GENERAL OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
1698 (See s.v. ‘ Bull and Bellinger Families 
of 8. Carolina,’ clxii. 45, 103, 212, 375; 
elxvii. 14, 178).—The above-named went to 
South Carolina in 1674, was appointed 
Surveyor-General, and made a Landgrave in 
1698. He was Receiver of the Public Monies 
in 1700. He is said to have been a native of 
Westmorland, and to have married Elizabeth 
Cartwright in England, where his two eldest 
children were born. 

Is the name Bellinger known in Westmor- 
land? He appears to have used the follow- 





ing arms: Argent, a saltire engrailed sable | 


between four roses gules. 
P. D. Munpy. 


AN SABA RIVER (TEXAS).—Origin of 


the name wanted. 
B. 


LACE-NAME PAGE BANK: DERIVA-| 


TION WANTED. — Page Bank is the 
name of a Durham village which is not dealt 
with by either Allen Mawer or Charles Jack- 
son, both of whom have published books on 
the placenames of the County of Durham. 
In fairly early records it appears as Pedge 
Bank. What does “ Pedge” mean, and 
what is its derivation ? 

H. Askew. 


RPWARD KENYON OF MANCHESTER. 
—The parentage is required of Edward 
Kenyon of the Blue Boar Tavern, Man- 


chester, born Jan. 1, 1785; married Eliza- | 


beth Bewdley, April 4 1804; died June 22, 
1820, and buried at St. Mark’s Church, Chet- 
ham Hill, Manchester. 

FE. M. Ramsons. 


TAYLOR OF LANCASHIRE AND WEST- 

MORLAND, AND THE BLACK 
HOLE OF CALCUTTA. — Can any reader 
confirm the following incident which is said 
to have taken place in the life of the Taylor 
of the Indian Civil Service who escaped death 
in the Black Hole of Calcutta, 20 June, 1756. 
It is said that Taylor wore a gay waistcoat 











coveted by a native, who took it from the 
wearer and then tried to shove him into the 
Black Hole, but found the door had been 
closed. The story is told in connection with 
the families of Taylor, Andrews and Rumbold, 
who were related, 
LeonarD C. Price. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


DDISONS IN SHROPSHIRE.—Particu- 
lars are required concerning various 
families named Addison who, according to 
registers in Somerset House, were living in 
Shropshire about 1800 or earlier? Were they 
related to the Rev. Joseph Addison, born in 
Cumberland, died in 1832, and curate of Shif- 

nal, Shropshire, about 1812-13 ? 

A. G. EB. 


THE FATHER OF DEAN LANCELOT 

ADDISON.—Wanted, particulars and 
documentary evidence concerning the parent- 
age of the Rev. Lancelot Addison, who 
married Jane Milner and became the father 
of Dean Lancelot Addison. He is said to 
have died in 1662. Had he brothers named 
John, Robert, George, William? Did Robert 
live at Kings Meaburn ? 

A. G. E. 


EDICATIONS OF BOOKS: “TO” 
OR ‘“‘ FOR.’”’—Formerly—leaving out the 
words ‘‘ I dedicate ’’—it was usual to inscribe 
a book ‘‘ to’? so-and-so. I notice that the 
newer writers put ‘‘ for’’ so-and-so. What 
word corresponding to ‘‘ I dedicate” is here 
supposed to be understood? Or is it the idea 
that the new form is better because it requires 
no verb understood at all? I imagine the 
‘to’ really represents the Latin dative case. 


RHEDECYNIAN. 


HOMAS RUSSELL, 1762-1788. — This 
youthful poet has his place in the 
‘D.N.B.’ and is duly represented in ‘ The 
Oxford Book of Eighteenth-Century Verse.’ 
I should be glad to know if there has been 
anything recently written about him whether 
in some periodical or in a collection of essays. 
His ‘ Sonnets and Miscellaneous Poems ’ ap- 
peared in 1789; have they been re-published 
either here or in America? Ss. HB. 


‘“ TNVENTIONIS MATIR EST NECESSI- 

TAS.’’—Is this, or something like it, a 
true Latin proverb, or merely translation of 
‘* Necessity is the mother of invention ’’? The 
English phrase is in Bartlett attributed to 
George Farquhar (‘ The Twin Rivals’) and 
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in a footnote to Richard Franck and to | 


Wycherly (‘ Love in a Wood ’) with a quota- 


tion from Persius of the same idea, but hardly | 


of the nature of a proverb. Was there any- 
thing nearer in Latin? 
M. R. 


AN AMERICAN DEMOCRAT ON 
SHAKESPEARE.—Who is the American 
democrat who wrote of Shakespeare that: 
* There can easily be too much libe 
ing to Shakes 
authority is foreign to him’’? 
Does this gentleman’s opinion in any way 
represent American views in general regard- 
ing Shakespeare's political ideas ? 


B. H. 
ONASTIC SCHOOLS THAT SURVIVED 
THE DISSOLUTION. — In Leach’s | 
‘English Schools at the Reformation’ it 


is said that in a good many schools, main- 
tained by monasteries, chantries or guilds sur- 
vived into the reign of Edward VI, mostly, 
however, schools provided by trusts which the 
monasteries administered. I should be glad 
to be told of any of the exceptions to that 
“ mostly,’’ or to be told in what quarters to 
search for them, 
R, O. 

‘]]PON MY LAP MY SOVEREIGN 

SITS.’—This is printed at p. 207 of A. 
H. Bullen’s ‘ Lyrics from Elizabethan Song- 
books,” as from Martin Peerson’s ‘ Private 
Music,’ 1620. Has ‘ Private Music ” been re- 
printed? I should be glad to know of any 
musical settings of the poem—including the 
earliest. I believe there are more than one. 

N. L. 

* [NCONY.’’—The ‘ 0.E.D.’ gives no sugges- 

tion for the derivation of this word, 
which occurs in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ III. 
i, 142: 

My sweet ounce of man’s flesh! my incony 

Jew! 
and ibid. IV. i. 146: 

O’ my troth, most sweet jests! most incony 

vulgar wit! 

The Cambridge Shakespeare has nothing 
to say about it either. The meaning is said 
to be ‘‘ pretty,’’ “ fine,’’ “‘ rare” and the 
like. Has anyone written anything anywhere 
about the word? T. R. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Can anyone direct me 

‘& to the original source of the catch-saying : 

the duck, and died laughing.” 
E. J. G. Forse. 


“Ha, ha, sai 





$$$... 


Replies. 





(THE ‘O0.E.D.’ says quite definitely, 


rty accord- | 
are, but the idea of too much 


_ be a pseudo-etymological alteration of ‘‘sides 
' man. 


| the word ‘‘ sidesman,’’ the first as early as 


| lar dates from 1898. 


| significance in this. The proper word 
“sideman ’’ was, I believe, long written 
‘““ side-man.’’ It so appears in the printed 


| of Chester before his Visitation of 1791. His 


** SIDESMAN.”” 
(clxxi. 191, 233). 


There is no foundation for the statement, 
which is as old as the 17th century, that 
sidesman, in the sense of a person elected as 
one of the assistants to the churchwardens of 
a@ parish, is a corruption of synodsman. 


And the word ‘‘ synodsman ’’ is stated to 


” 


The ‘ O.E.D.’ gives six examples of 


16352; but of these, five are in the plural 
(‘‘ sidesmen ”’), and the only one in the singu- 
Possibly there is a 


‘ Articles to be Enquired of and Answered 
unto by the Church-Wardens,’ issued by the 
Rev. Maurice Griffith D.D., Rural Dean of 
all the Rural Deaneries in the Archdeaconry 


fifty-four questions were set out under five 
heads, and were nominally addressed to the 
incumbent, but the method of procedure in 
answering them is indicated in the following 
istructions :— 

The Church-Wardens and Side-Men_ are to 
earry this Book of Articles to their Minister 
and consult with him what Persons and 
Things within the Parish are presentable; and 
at Home with his assistance write down 34 
plain, direct, and distinct answer and Pre- 
sentment of each particular article. And when 
they have wrote their answer and Present 
ment to the several Articles they are to return 
such answers and Presentments at the next 
Visitation signed with their names. 

The Church-Wardens and Side-Men are re 
quired conscientiously to discharge their office 
by a diligent enquiry and faithful Presentment 
of what they find amiss, duly considering the 
obligations of their Oath, and the Danger of 
Perjury, and that those sins and offences, which 
through their negligence and unfaithfulness 
remain unreformed, will lie at their doors. 

And if there be any enormities apparent im 
any Parish which the Church-Wardens and 
Side-Men, over-awed by the greatness of the 
Persons guilty, or by the Patrons of the guilt, 
dare not, or carelessly neglect, or wilfully re 
fuse to present, then the Minister, having the 
chief care of suppressing Sin and [mpiety, may 
present them. 


This is taken from the original document 
preserved amongst the papers of North 
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Meols parish church, Lancashire, then in the | by the four Jesuits, Famiano Strada, Tar- 
diocese of Chester. Were the terms here| quinio Galuzzi, Mathias Sarbiewski, and 
employed peculiar to Chester, or were they | Girolamo Petrucci, will be found in Adrian 
in use in other dioceses? They seem clearly | Fortescue’s preface to McDongall’s ‘ Pange 
to denote that the ‘“ Sideman ’’ was a man | Lingua’ (Burns and Oates, 1916). 

who stood by the side of the churchwardens, | Epwanp J, G. Fouan. 


and shared their responsibilities in a degree | 
hardly now realised. F. H. C. PELPHOS FOR DELPHI (clxxi. 223), — 
Bentley’s explanation—confusion with 
‘Te LUCIS ANTE TERMINUM ’ (clxxi. | Delos—is perhaps supported by Greene, 
228).—The original reading of the third | ‘‘ Apollo’s oracle in the isle of Delphos,’’ and 
line of this magnificent Compline hymn is} William Browne, “ Delphos isle.” But it 
“Ut solita clementia.” This was changed | does not account for such forms as “ Cench- 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


into “ Ut pro tua clementia’’ by, I believe, | reas,’’ ‘* Piraeum,”’ “‘ Cannas,” in Burton. 
the “irenical’’ theologian, George Cas-| In a reference to Juvenal my text has 
sander, 1513-66, and such is the form in| “ Tentria’’ and ‘‘ Combos,’ obvious errors 


which it appears in the Roman Breviary. | for Tentyra and Ombos, i.e., Ombi. He also 
Terrible things were done to the early hymns) has the odd locative ‘‘ Myunte ’’ for Myus. 
of the church at the Renaissance in the name ’ The Induction to the Mirror for Magis- 
of prosodiacal and metrical correctitude, of | trates’ has ‘‘ Duke Hannibal beheld I there 
which this is a mild example. Worse is the | besyde, In Cannas field,’’ where the modern 
change of ‘‘ Ad cenam agni providi ’’ into| editors give ‘‘ Canna’s,” a quite unlikely 
“Ad regias agni dapes’’—and much the) form. Besides the place-names, Burton also 
worst, I think, the alteration of the trochaic | has ‘“‘ Axilon,” for Homer’s Axylus. The 
Urbs beata Ierusalem dicta pacis visio, | only mention of him is in the accusative. 
construitur in  celis vivis ex | Cp, ‘‘ ceston,’’ used by Peele and Chapman 
lapidibus. . . | for ‘‘cestus,’’ the embroidered girdle of 
into the smooth iambic Venus, Homer’s accusative case. Place- 
Celestis urbs lerusalem names not often being met with in the 
Beata pacis visio, nominative, their accusatives would be more 
_ celsa de viventibus generally familiar. Perhaps it would not be 
is ad astra tolleris. easy to find ‘‘ Delphi’’ in ordinary use 
All true reform is reversion to type by the| before Gray. 
removal of corruptions, however good the | 
motive with which they were introduced, and | ‘)]AVERN SIGN-BOARDS OF MILITARY 
INTEREST (clxxi. 226).—The following 


HIBERNICUS. 


Ido not cease to hope that, lucis ante ter- 
minum, the Church of Rome will throughly | are gathered from the first issue of the ‘ His- 
rge her floor, and let her priests and people | tory, Gazetteer, etc., of Lincolnshire,’ Wm. 
we back their ancient hymnal as it was White, 1842; the position of the inns in the 





written. larger towns is mentioned, in the smaller it 
STEPHEN GasELEE. | Was not necessary. 
(1) Campaigns and Battles: Waterloo Inn, 


The reading ‘“‘solita’’ is adopted in 


‘Hymns Ancient and Modern, Historical (2) Officers of the Army: Duk 

—, ’ : , y: Duke of Cum- 
Miition,’ 1909 (hymn 34); also in the| perland—commanded at Culloden, 16 Apr., 
Hymni Latini qui libro intersunt cui nomen 1746—Frampton. 


Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ first published It was appropriate that the county’s most 


> s a _ . a, og sad popular hero should be the famous General, 


; sage Aa the Marquis of Granby, who died in 1770, 
ae «toc b eyes vale * poem eldest son and heir of the 4th Duke of Rut- 


. : : : land, of Belvoir Castle, adjoining Lincoln- 
on any liberty is taken with | shire, so there were: The Marquis of Granby, 


Laceby. 





: Bourn, Star Lane; Gainsborough, Beast 

Meminsham Uni “a R. M. Srracuan. Market; Louth, Eastgate; Barrowby; Bin- 
er one brook; Waddingham.—The Granby’s Head, 
Lincoln, 12, Butchery Street; Crowland, 
North Street; Wellingore—The Granby 
Inn, Great Grimsby, High Street ; Grantham, 


An account of the re-writing of all 
the Breviary Hymns, under orders of Pope 
Urban VIII (Maffeo Barberini, 1623-1644), 
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Market Place; 
Colsterworth. 

The Duke of York—Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army—Great Grimsby, Lower Burgess 
Street ; Gosberton ; Surfleet. 

The Duke of Wellington, Lincoln, 3, Broad- 
gate ; Boston—Skirbeck. 

(3) Specified Army rank: The Light 
Dragoon, Bourn, Star Lane. 

The county being bounded by the sea, and 
the River Trent, and intersected by the river 
Witham, Lord Nelson, and other Admirals, 
shipping on sea and fresh water, with its 
adjuncts, naturally had much popularity in 
the inn-signs, 

ALFRED WELBY. 


At Horstead in Norfolk, on the main road | 


from Norwich to North Walsham, is an inn 
called The Recruiting Sergeant, with a pic- 
tured signboard, 

J. B. WHITMORE. 


Sunderland has, or had, a General Wolfe 
Inn in the Market Place, to get to which one 
had to descend a flight of steps from High 
Street. The sign representing the General in 
full uniform is still to be seen. 


The village of Yarm-on-the-Tees possesses | 


an inn known as the Tom Brown Inn, whose 
sign commemorates a soldier of a dragoon regi- 
ment who was present at the battle of Det- 
tingen, 1743, where he had two horses shot 
under him and was instrumental in saving the 
regimental standard from being borne off by 
the enemy. 
H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 


ARY JANE BUCHANAN: MANORA 
FORT, KARACHI (clxxi. 226).—‘* Feb. 

17, 1844—At Kurrachee, Mary Jane, wife of 
Mr, J. P. Buchanan, Indian Navy, aged 26.”’ 
(The Indian Mail, Apr. 6, 1844). Her hus- 
band, 
name does not appear 
Register ’ 
holding commissions in the Indian Navy. 


WV. EL 


in the ‘ East India 


* POBERTO MARGILLO,” 1669 (clxxi. 
207).—This is Robert Makgill, or Mac- 


gill, of Oxenfuird (Oxford), Midlothian. 


* Covslandia ’’ is Cousland, 34 miles N.E. of ' 
Dalkeith. Up to at any rate 1808 the Mac- | 


ills were still in their home country, for 
amilton Macgill was then living at 


Oxford Hall, Pathhead (pronounced heid). 
FREDERIC ConNETT WHITE. 


resumably, was a petty officer, as his | 


of May 15, 1844, amongst those | 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 





| 


1 





North Thoresby ; Twyford-by- | BARTHOLOMEW PRICE, ETON COL 


LEGER, 1691 (clxxi. 227).—It would a 
pear to be the B.P., son of Bartholomew P 
of Farnborough, Berks, pleb. (subs, ‘‘cler” 
the rector of Farnborough who was buried 
there 21 April, 1677). Balliol Coll. matric, 
19 May, 1693, aged sixteen; demy Magdalen 
Coll. 1696-1702; B.A. 1697; M.A. 1700; ree. 


| tor of Farnborough 1702; baptized there % 


Jan., 1674/5, and buried there 13 Nov., 1732. 

His brother Ralph Price, Balliol Coll, 
matric., 8 May, 1676, azed sixteen; B.A, 2 
Jan., 1679/80; M.A. 1682; rector of Rother. 
field Grays, Oxon, 1687. 

One John Price of Farnborough was a wit 
ness to the will of the Rev. Richard Wight- 
wicke (proved 3 Feb., 1629) Co-Founder of 
Pembroke College, Oxon. His direct descen- 
dant, Professor Bartholomew Price, was 
Master of the same College. 


A. R. Baytey. 


“THE FIVE WOUNDS ” (clxxi. 227), — 

These are usually represented as one in 
each hand; one in each foot ; and the pierced 
side. The Five Wounds are elaborated in the 
shield of the Five Wells in the fifteenth- 
century glass at Sidmouth Church, Devon, 
where the wounds, arranged as if on the 
crucifix, are represented by circular openings 
from which streams of blood-drops pour down. 
This idea seems to have come from verses on 
the Five Wounds by William Billyng (c. 
1400-30, ed. W. Bateman, Manchester, 1814). 


A. R. Baytey. 


It is curious that Professor Tolkien, whose 
note on ‘ Sir Gawayne,’ 1. 642, is apparently 
referred to, does give a reference to ‘ The 
Miror Poems of the Vernon MS.,’ Part I 
(Early English Text Society, vol. 98), edited 
by C. Horstmann, where (at p, 132) the 
anonymous poet clearly ain the five 
wounds as being in the heart, the right hand, 
the left hand, the right foot, and the left 
foot. ‘The Catholic Encyclopedia’ (New 
York, 1915), vol. xv., p. 714 (article “Wounds, 
The Five Sacred ’) gives the history of the 
devotion paid to the Wounds in the Sacred 
Hands, Feet, and Side. 


L. R. M. Srracway. 


Birmingham University. 


SYMBOLISM FOR HELL (clxxi. 227).—In 
Scandinavian mythology whence comes 
the name, Hell is a place of frost and ice. 


A. R. Bayiey. 
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“ 


HE DAYS BEYOND COMPARE” 
(clxxi. 227). — In the days of my 
childhood we were told of wonderful things 
which happened ‘‘ once upon a time when 
igs were swine, and monkeys chewed 
tobacco.”” At least my childhood was halcyon 
days to me, whatever else that saying may 


have referred to. ALFRED WELBY. 


¥ psau’s HANDS” (clxxi. 226). — A 

friend in Sussex to whom I wrote about 
this plant-name tells me: ‘‘ I have found out 
that it is a kind of creeper that is very rough, 
and it has burrs on it. If you want to have 
some I can get you some next year.’’ This is 
not very satisfactory, but seems to indicate 
that the Sussex country people know the 
plant, and that there is nothing of it left 
above ground at this time of the year. Per- 
haps Dr. Hill will find some sort of clue 








in this. A. BE. L. 
AINTS WENDELIN AND DONATIEN 


(clxxi, 227).—St. Wendelin of Treves: 
Hermit, 1015 (21 Oct.). Keeping sheep; dog 
at his feet, or dog in a leash. Or kneeling 
at a shrine with beads; dog at his feet. Or 
oxen near him; dog at his feet. 

8S. Donatian and Rogatian of Nantes: 
martyrs, c. 286 (24 May). Two brothers of 
noble birth martyred by being racked, their 
heads pierced with lances and decapitated. 

St. Donatian of Reims: Bishop, c. 380 (14 
Oct.). Sword and lance (ikon). Holding 
wheel set with tapers. 

St. Donatian: martyr, Companion of St. 
Montanus (24 Feb.). Of Carthage, 259. A 
body of Christians arrested during a civil 
conspiracy and imprisoned, without food or 
water, for some days, and then beheaded. 

St. Donatianus and Companions of Africa: | 
Bishops, Confessors, c, 483 (6 Sept.). Bishops | 
of province of Byzacene, banished by Haneric 
to Corsica. 








A. R. Baytey. 


‘The Book of Days,’ Chambers, 1864, gives | 
for May 24 Saints Donatian and Rogatian, | 
Martyrs about 287. For Oct. 14, Saint | 
Donatian, Confessor, Bishop of Rheims, and | 
patron of Bruges. Saint Wendelin is not | 
mentioned. | 


ALFRED WELBY. 


Saint Wendolin (Oct. 21) was a seventh- | 
tentury hermit in the Diocese of Tréves | 
(Trier) supposed to have been of Scottish or 

descent. There are very many saints | 









of the name of Donatian. Lives of four of 
them will be found in the ‘ Book of Saints ’ 
published by A. and C. Black in 1921. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


AWISE PECCHE, ‘ PRES” AND 
FRILFORD (clxxi. 226).—Hawise Pecche 
and Nicholas, her son, descend from Comi- 
tissa Porticaé or Perche, whose first husband 
was Turchillus, Lord of Warwick, a Saxon, 
son of Aluynus, Lord and Viscount of 
Warwick, temp, Edward the Confessor, whose 
arms were, Chequy a chevron, gules. The 
Countess married secondly, Arnulphus de 
Hesding, Comes Porticaé or Perche, and Lord 
of Newbury, temp. the Conquest. They had 
issue Margaret, who married Henry de Beau- 
mont, or de Newborough or de Newbury, first 
Earl of Warwick, post-Conquest 1123. (See 
‘ Warwickshire Visitations,’ p. 176). New- 
bury (Berks) was of importance at the 
time of the Conquest and was bestowed by 
William on Ernulph de Hesdin, whose grand- 
son was killed in the Battle of Lincoln in 
the reign of Stephen. About a mile from 
the town is the eens of Sandford, where 
a small Augustinian Priory was founded 
about the year 1200 by Geoffrey, Earl of 
Perche, and was given by Edward IV to the 


Collegiate Church of Windsor. (Lewis’s 
“Topographial Dictionary of England,’ 
p. 366). They were a branch of the de Clare 


and Fitz-Walter families (‘The Norman 


People,’ p. 356). Geoffrey, the first count, 
married Maud, a natural daughter of 
Henry I. They were closely allied to the 


house of Albini. Maud married, secondly, 
Rotro, a near kinsman, who was created Earl 
of Perche in Belesme. (‘ The History of the 
House of Arundel,’ Yeatman, p. 64). 


ALFRED RANSFORD. 


LIASES OF ROMAN CATHOLIC 
PRIESTS (clxxi. 227).—The list given at 
this reference could be greatly extended with 
a little trouble. Many such aliases are to be 
found in the footnotes of Dr. Albion’s recent 
work, ‘ Charles I and the Court of Rome,’ 
and more will be found in Ethelred Taunton’s 
‘History of the Jesuits in England’ 
(Methuen, 1901). But the recorded aliases 
are simply overwhelming in number. For 


| example, the famous Robert Parsons is known 


to have passed under the names of Robert, 
Perino, Ralph, Stefano Cornelio, Ottaviano 
Inghelberto, Richard Melino, Marco, Mer- 
cante, Rowland Cabel, Redman, John How- 
lett, Giacomo Creletto, Eusebius, Signor O. 
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Hamiano, etc. 
among so many 


And Parsons is only ‘‘ one 


ee | 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
BUTTER IN THE DISH (celviii. 440; 
clix. 12).—Butter is commonly kept in a 
dish on farms in Nebraska, in which it is 
taken to the cave after meals to keep cool. 
The smaller receptacle in which it is served 
at table is also called a butter-dish. 
type has a removable cover and sometimes 
a drain platform to allow the escape of water. 
This must be the practice in upstate New 
York, too, because Miss Marietta Holley 
makes one of her rural figures remark, ‘‘ he 
ain’t got no more hair on his head than my 
glass butter-dish.’’ According to Professor 
George Woodberry, Emerson’s critics were 
as shocked as were those of Wordsworth when 
the Yankee Plato used such expressions as 
‘‘the meal in the firkin, the milk in the 
Mad 
NDERSON OF NORTHUMBERLAND; 
DE LYSLE OF WODYTON AND 
THRUXTON (clxxi. 158).—Mr. James 
Sreron-ANDERSON may be interested to learn 
of an Anderson-Le Isle (Ile) connection which 
is to be found in the Ile 
W. H. D. Longstaffe’s ‘ History and Anti- 


quities of the Parish of Darlington ’ (1854). | 


According to Longstaffe the family of Lle 
evidently derived its name from the old Del Ile 
and the visitation pedigree of 1666 entered by 
Robert Ile of Newcastle, begins with ‘‘ Robert 
Ile of Darnton, acknowledged by Lisle of Fel- 
ton (Northumberland) to be a descendant of 
that family.” It was, however, respited for 
proof of arms, 

The pedigree given commences with Chris- 
topher Ile, Isle, or Llee of Newcastle-upon- 


Tyne, apothecary. His will, dated 50 Apr., | 


1614, names his daughters Barbara, Elinor, 
Alice and Elizabeth, 


Robert Surtees, of Durham; and his kinsmen, 
Sir Peter Ridell and Mr. Robert Shafto. He 
married, at St, Nicholas, Newcastle, Alice 
Carr, 10 Dec., 1593. She was administratrix 


to her husband and was buried 23 May, 1632. | 


Mr.. Robert Anderson, Mr. Nicholas Tempest 
and Mrs. Alice Ile were sureties at the bap- 


tism of Robert, son of Mr. More, physianer | 


at St. John’s, Newcastle, 8 Mar., 1614-15. 


Eleanor, daughter of Christopher and Alice | 
Willian | 


Ile, married 14 Feb., 
Anderson. 


1620-1, 


H, Askew. 





Either | 


digree given in| 


all then living; his | 
cousin, Clement Ile; his aunt, wife of Mr. | 
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A History of St. Catharine’s College, Cam 
bridge. By W. H. S, Jones. (Cambridy 
University Press. £1 1s, net). 

[? was an excellent idea to start this recon 
_ with a list of the epochs of the Co 

history, grouping under them the successiy 

masters. From 1473 to the mastership of 

Edwin Sandys which began in 1547 St, Cath. 

arine’s was a college according to that olf 

ideal for such places which was in the mind ¢ 

Woodlark, its founder — existing, that is 

only for its fellows. Hereafter it conformal 

itself to the still prevailing ideal of a ol 

lege and became a teaching institution for the 

young. _‘* Quarrels ’’ is the heading for th 

epoch 1577-1626 or so; followed by nearly a 

century which can be labelled ‘‘ Tutorial 

System at its best.’’ ‘‘ Decline ”’ begins in 

1714 with the Mastership of Thomas Sherlock 

and continues right to the end of the 

eighteenth century when the Masterships of 

Joseph Procter and, yet more, of Henry Phil 

pott prove a time of progress. Then occurred 

a period of nearly fifty years—1861-1909—0 

lamentable and extraordinary blight which 

reflects, one cannot but think, little credit on 
the University itself. The story of Robinson's 
election to the Mastership of the College, with 
the various blunders ne | extenuations accon- 
panying it, is clearly set out. Formally, 
there was nothing in the election to oppose; 
yet Robinson’s intention before he stood for 
election to marry, his marrying soon after, 
and the vehement conviction of Jameson, who 
might otherwise have been elected, that a mean 
wrong had been done cast a fatal gloom over 
Robinson’s entry into office which continued 
steadily to the end of his tenure of it. He 
and the College were more or less ostracised, 
and a letter from one who was an undergradt- 
ate there during that unlucky half-century 
recalls the ‘‘ inferiority complex ’’ which in 


| greater or less degree darkened the years up 


at Cambridge of the men that came up t0 
St. Catharine’s. Naturally, these dwindled 
in numbers and were not apt to be the pick 
of the successive years. At the present day 
one imagines means would be found to pre 
vent so many ‘“‘ generations ’’ of young men 
from suffering so heavily for the doubtful be 
haviour of one unlucky person, which had 
occurred too before many of them were born. 
This melancholy period was succeeded by # 
burst of regeneration, which restored St 
Catharine’s College to all its former 
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- Spicuously successful administrator in Col- 
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standing and more, though not without strain 
and toil which exacted severe toll in health | 
and life. 

In the good days of the seventeenth century | 
John Eachard, Master from 1675 to 1697, | 
is the outstanding character. His work in | 
transforming the College buildings and his 
method of collecting money and dealing with | 
what he had collected might now-a-days have 
exposed him to censure. But the place he | 
filled in people’s minds attests at any rate his | 
igour, though Dr, Jones is constrained to 

lhim “ adull man.”’ The questions of the 
original habitations of the College, of the 
acquisition of neighbouring bits of land and 
of the gradual extension of the buildings are | 
discussed with a thoroughness which reveals | 
Dr. Jones’s long and close familiarity with | 
the subject. His materials—as is usual in 
college history—are for some tracts of time 
fragmentary. Yet, while duly restricting 
himself to ‘‘ bare facts,’’ which are sometimes 
truly bare, he contrives so to put them that | 
we get some sense of the persons behind them— | 
such as Thomas Buck, a fine, outstanding | 
man; or Edward Moore, first holder one may 
call him of a Travelling Fellowship; or Mrs. | 
Mary Ramsden whose large benefaction to | 
“Catharine Hall in Cambridge’ for new) 
buildings and foundations of new Fellowships 
and Scholarships, was encumbered by 80 
many, not always 
orders. 

St. Catharine’s during the Civil War was in 
religion so broadminded that Oliver Cromwell 
sent his second son Oliver to the College as 
a Pensioner; and in politics so Royalist that 
Brownrigze and Sparstow—Masters in suc- 
cession — with all the Fellows, were ejected 
from office. Of Brownrigge there is an ex- 
tended character given in David Lloyd’s 
‘Memoirs’ which Dr, Jones prints in full. 
He is pronounced not to have been a con- 





reasonable, rules and 


lege business, yet his Mastership was prosper- 
ous, and it is curious, again, that the College 
prospered so well during the Mastership of 
one of his successors, John Lightfoot, whose 
heart it seems, was in reality divided between 
his country parish and Hebrew. 

The decline of St. Catherine’s during the 
tighteenth-century—unlike the gloomy period 
of Robinson’s Mastership—was the College’s 
share in the idleness and generally unsatisfac- 
tory state of the University during that 
period. In the first half of the nineteenth 
century things were moving pretty vigorously 





upward and at the beginning of Philpott’s 





Mastership, in 1847, St. Catharine’s had been 
raised to high honour by the visit of Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort who, with a 
number of distinguished fellow-guests, dined 
in the College Hall. It is difficult now-a-days 
to believe that jealousy over this influenced 
Cambridge fourteen years later in the hostility 
shown to St, Catharine’s after the Robinson 
election. 


The finest men produced by or connected 
with St. Catharine’s College belong on the 
whole, to recent years. Interesting older 
figures are Nathaniel Bacon, Fellow Com- 
moner in 1660, who went out as a colonist to 
Virginia; James Bonnell, Accountant- 
General of Ireland, a man of the highest 
order of seventeenth-century piety ; Sir John 
Cutts, the famous soldier, all too hardly dealt 
with by Swift; Benjamin Hoadly, a centre 
of such bitter ecclesiastical controversy ; 
Shirley, the dramatist, whom we should all 
have forgotten but for “ The glories of our 
blood and state’’ and John Strype. To the 
four men who, after Robinson’s death in 1909, 
succeeded one another as Master the new life 
and vigour of St. Catharine’s College may be 
said to be primarily due, but with them will 
be always remembered G. F. Browne, later 
Bishop of Bristol, and John Neville Figgis. 

The long and admirable chapter on Finance 
does much more than give insight into the 
College resources; and the collection of let- 
ters and other papers assembled in the Second 
Part of the book as ‘‘ Materials ’’ contributes 
very definitely to making imaginatively easy 
the conception of the real history of a col- 
lege, as ‘‘ a thread spun out of the lives of 
those who have lived together within its 
walls,’’ with which Dr. Jones starts his 
readers off, and which we think he has come 
nearer to embodying than he himself seems to 
suppose. 


Old English Elegies. By Charles W. Ken- 
nedy. (Princeton University Press: 


Oxford University Press. 9s, net). 


THESE are the oft-studied elegies of the 

Exeter Book. Professor Kennedy has 
turned them into English verse of four-beat 
measure in which he makes alliteration play 
a definite part; and that with signal success 
in conveying—especially when each poem is 
regarded as a whole — the tragic and yet 
unconquerable spirit which is the deepest 
secret of their extraordinary freshness of 
appeal. He makes one feel anew that what- 
ever else in English poetry may suffer change 
with the changing minds of men, this ancient 
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poetry of men’s simplest but deepest sorrows, 
held close, too, to earth and sea, storm and 
winter and the cuckoo’s song, can never be 
outmoded. Beneath the mingling of passion 
and restraint, the stern acceptance of harsh 
reality and a certain refusal to look at indi- 
vidual fate otherwise than as incident in the 
oan destiny of man, one discerns, too, the 
istinctively poetic apprehension of the world, 
the transmuting factor, which is not always 
either disengaged or missed by contemporaries 
but decides, we believe, the true immortality 
of a poem. And this, too, we think Professor 
Kennedy has succeeded in carrying over. 

His introduction tells of the Exeter Book 
and then discusses each separate elegy. He 
inclines to regard the Christian endings of 
‘ The Wanderer ’ and ‘ The Seafarer ’ as work 
of the author of the rest, though apparently 
he would accept a theory that they were com- 
posed and added later, perhaps after the 
author’s conversion to Christianity. We are 

lad he refuses to make a dialogue of ‘ The 
Ste’ having the insight to see that the 
alternate shrinking from and overwhelming 
attraction towards the sea is of the very heart 
of the seaman. On the ‘‘ mournful ’’ cuckoo 
of ‘ The Seafarer’ and ‘ The Husband’s Mes- 
sage’ he suggests that the bird is to be 
thought of as in his “ out of tune’”’ stage— 
indicating mid or latish summer. 


WE were interested in an article by Mr. 
Herbert J. Rumsey on ‘ Magna Charta’ 
in the Australian Genealogist for July, where 
the writer mentions the scheme which has been 
set on foot by the Rev. A. C. Trantor, Rector 
of the Parish Church of Runnymede, Egham, 
Surrey.Escutcheons bearing the arms of the 
conservators of the Charter are to be erected 
in the church and with them similar 
escutcheons bearing the arms of their present 
descendants. Mr. Rumsey has reason to be- 
lieve that there are several lineal descendants 
of these barons in Australia either in the male 
or the female line. Arms of descendants from 
overseas would certainly form a pleasant addi- 
tion ‘to the array. 


BooksEtier’s CATALOGUE. 


In his Catalogue No. 192, Mr, Tuomas 
Txorp describes books of various literary 
interest and then two smaller collections, the 
one of books on Ornithology, the other of 
books concerned with Sports and Pastimes. In 





all three divisions there are plenty of go 
things. The prize item under Ornithols 
is Gould’s ‘ Birds of Australia,’ a copy whi 

it is stated in the author’s handwriting, w 
selected by him for Archibald Camy 
Esqre (1848-69: £135). Gould’s ‘ Birds” 
New Guinea ’ is also here (1875-88: £65) 4 
the ‘ Birds of Asia’ which he did not 

to complete (Gould and Sharpe: 1850-18859 
£75). This is a moment to lend interest’ 

a black letter ‘ New Testament in English? 
by Tyndale. The octavo printed in 
(£15)—An English MS. ‘ Horae ’—Sarum uy 
—of the late fifteenth century is priced $7 
Here, offered for £18, is that book of Grimm's” 
German Popular Stories illustrated by Georg 
Cruikshank which Ruskin praised so he 
(1823-26). Two volumes of Cowper, first edie 
tions: ‘ Poems’ with Newton’s Preface, 1782) 
and ‘ The Task,’ 1785, are to be had for £18 
10s. A more important item is the first issue 
of that little volume of ‘‘ Poems by Curren 
Ellis and Acton Bell ’’ in its original dark 
green cloth, which all lovers of Charlotte 


| An early eighteenth-century, 
illustrated copy of Gemeente ‘ History of 
the Rebellion ’—three thick folio volum i 
an attractive book at £16 10s., and another 
thing to tempt a collector considerably is @ 
set of proof impressions of Blake’s ‘ Illustra 
tions of the Book of Job,’ loosely mounted in 
a folio volume (1825: £45) we may also men- 
tion a collection of 40 original drawings by 
various artists to illustrate the Spectator, 
Guardian and Tatler, bound in a folio 5 
book (£18), and a collection of about 4,000 
original dramatic Playbills of the old 3 
Lane Theatre between 1820 and 1844, $ 
in eleven folio volumes and three large folio 
volumes, £21. ¥ 
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CORRIGENDUM. e 


At ante p. 246, col. ii, line 1. For “Pitrearie” 
read Pitreavie. ‘ 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer querieg 
privately, nor to give any advice on the value of 
old books or prints. : 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
gg to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page @ 
*‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. a 
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